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Philippine Foreign Policy 


Philippines has played active role in UN, championed colonial independence, 
opposed Communism, and kept close ties with US despite some divergences. 


By RUSSELL H. FIFIELD 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the Republic of the Philip- 

pines on July 4, 1946 marked the birth of a new 
state in southern Asia. Others soon followed—India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, and, with qualifi- 
cations, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos—forming a 
new galaxy in world politics. Great interest attaches to 
the role of these former colonial areas as independent 
members of the society of nations. What part has the 
Philippines played on the world stage?* 

Certain basic factors have molded Philippine foreign 
policy, of which the first and by far the foremost is the 
influence of the United States. Some Filipinos assert 
frankly that their foreign policy is made in Washing- 
ton, a statement that is exaggerated but contains some 
truth. The many and long-standing ties between the 
two countries necessarily condition Philippine decisions. 
Nevertheless, differences of opinion do exist between 
the Philippine and American governments, and no one 
can doubt that thoughtful Filipinos are eenly aware 
of their independent status. 

The existence of the United Nations has also strongly 
affected Philippine foreign policy. Some Filipinos, in- 
deed, say that their foreign policy is more closely tied 


Mr. Fifield, a former Foreign Service officer in China and 
Formosa, is now Associate Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Michigan. He spent last summer in the 
Philippines, making a study of political conditions. 


1 Both President Elpidio Quirino and Foreign Minister 
Carlos P. Romulo outlined the foreign policy of their country 
in interviews with the author in the summer of 1950. A 
number of their ideas are incorporated in this article. For 
an official publication on Philippine foreign policy, see the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Quarterly Review, the first 
issue of which was published in May 1950. 


to the United Nations than to the United States, which 
may be an effort to camouflage the degree of intimacy 
with America. Philippine interest in the world organiza- 
tion was especially noticeable during the period when 
Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo was President of 
the UN General Assembly, and the Korean crisis in 
the summer of 1950 increased Philippine concern for 
the fate of the United Nations. 

The march of Asian Communism has likewise in- 
fluenced Philippine attitudes in foreign affairs. The 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China, the 
threat of a Communist invasion of Formosa, the civil 
war in Indochina, and the growing menace of the Com- 
munist-led Hukbalahap’ inside the Islands have raised a 
serious question of Philippine security, not only from 
outside aggression but also from internal revolutiyn. 

Even before independence, the United States took 
steps to aid the Filipinos to establish a foreign service 


2 See Russell H. Fifield, “The Hukbalahap Today,” Far 
Eastern Survey, January 24, 1951. 
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and a department of foreign affairs." A senior Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officer, Richard P. Butrick, was 
detailed to Manila to assist in the creation of a foreign 
office, and a number of Filipinos were trained in the 
Department of State in Washington for the Philip- 
pine diplomatic and consular service. The structure of 
the Philippine foreign service is closely patterned on that 
of the United States. 


Diplomatic Relations 


The Republic of the Philippines soon obtained diplo- 
matic recognition from most of the states of the world, 
with the notable exception of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. In the summer of 1950 some thirty coun- 
tries maintained diplomatic or consular officials, or 
both, in Manila, including the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Nationalist China, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Indonesia, India, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Thailand, and Spain. For its part the Philippines 
had a mission to the. United Nations and to SCAP 
in Japan, an embassy and several consulates in the 
United States, and legations or consulates in Formosa, 

en Britain, Italy, Thailand, Argentina, Indonesia, 
Australia, Spain, India, Pakistan, and Hongkong. 
' By the spring of 1950 the Philippines had concluded a 
_ number of agreements and treaties with foreign powers 
' —consular conventions, political and commercial agree- 
_ments, amity treaties, and cultural and civil aviation 
§ agreements.‘ Among the states with which agreements 
were concluded were the United States, Turkey, Thai- 
‘and, Italy, Spain, Pakistan, and Greece. Negotiations 
were undcr way on treaties and agreements with Israel, 
; France, Australia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Argentina, 
' Nationalist China, India, Brazil, Mexico, and- Burma. 
| The growing list of such treaties and agreements fur- 
' ther indicates the general acceptance of the Philippines 
_ in the family of nations outside the Soviet bloc. 
The Philippines has played a significant role in 
_ international organizations, both global and regional. 
' Although not yet independent, the Commonwealth of 
' the Philippines participated in the United Nations 
' Conference on International Organization at San 
’ Francisco in 1945, and became a charter member of 
the United Nations Organization. In addition to its 
membership in the General Assembly, the Philippines 
has been elected as one of the non-permanent members 
of the Trusteeship Council, though not yet of the Se- 
curity Council. The Republic of the Philippines has 


3 Edward W. Mill, “Philippine Foreign Affairs Training 
Program,” Department of State Bulletin, February 3, 1946, 
p. 148. 

4 The Department of Foreign Affairs has begun the pub- 
lication of the texts of these treaties in The Treaty Series. 
See Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2 (Manila, 1950). 
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participated in the subsidiary organizations of the UN, 
such as -the International Trade Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Internationa! 
Labor Organization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, and the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. Philippine repre- 
sentatives, moreover, have taken part in the work of the 
UN commissions on Palestine and Korea. 

Philippine policy in the United Nations reflects a 
combination of idealism in its concern for dependent 
areas and realism with respect to the cold war at Lake 
Success. The voting of the Republic on the issues be- 
fore the world organization clearly indicates that the 
nation is on the side of the West. Underlying this pol- 
icy is the clear realization that the security of a small 
state is perilous in these turbulent years. At the same 
time the Philippines values the United Nations as an 
organ of the “smaller nations, often voiceless in the 
past.””® 

Within the world organization the Philippines has not 
hesitated to express its attitude toward Spain, its mother 
country for some three hundred years. The Philippines 
and Spain, united in the common religion of Roman 
Catholicism and by many cultural similarities, have 
established legations in each other’s capitals. Malacanan 
favors the admission of Spain to the technical or- 


ganizations of the United Nations and the termination 


of the diplomatic boycott of the Madrid government.® 


Regional Conferences 

In regional conferences in the Far East, the Philip- 
pines has tried to stress the need for unity in south- 
east. Asia.’ Citizens of the Renublic participated in the 
Asian Relations Conference held in New Delhi in 1947, 
which was non-governmental and sought to promote 
regional cooperation.* In 1949 the Philippines attended 
the New Delhi conference called by India to support 
the Indonesians in their struggle for independence.’ 


5 Privado G. Jimenez, “The Fourth General Assembly,” 
Quarterly Review, May 1950, p. 24. 

6 Foreign Minister Romulo expressed this viewpoint in a 
speech in Rio de Janeiro on October 24, 1950 (New York 
Times, October 25, 1950). The Philippines voted in favor of 
the resolution supporting this policy that was approved by 
the UN General Assembly on November 4, 1950. 

7 This concept is well expressed in the “Letter of Instruc- 
tions’ from President Quirino to Foreign Minister Romulo 
on the formation of a proposed Pacific Union. Quarterly 
Review, May 1950, pp. 34-36. Cf. Werner Levi, “Union in 
Asia?”, Far Eastern Survey, August 16, 1950. 

8 See Report and Proceedings, Asian Relations, Asian Rela- 
tions Organization, New Delhi, 1948. 

" 9 The text of the New Delhi resolution on Indonesia, sup- 
ported by the Philippines, may be found in the New York 
Times, January 24, 1949. 
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Finally, in 1950, the Philippines played host to the 
Baguio Conference, where representatives from India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, Australia, and 
the Philippines discussed the problems of southeast 
Asia.?° 

The nations of southeast Asia have not reached any 
agreement on a regional organization for the area like 
the Organization of American States, or on a defense 
pact like the North Atlantic Treaty. The reasons for 
this failure are important in understanding the politics 
of southeast Asia. One of them is rivalry for leadership, 
to which both the Philippines and India have at times 
aspired. Although India is the largest of the new 
states in area and population, Prime Minister Nehru 
is not yet the spokesman for the whole region. More- 
over, a number of the new states are closely associated 
with their former mother countries, as illustrated by 
British bases in Ceylon and American bases in the 
Philippines. The countries of the region, furthermore, 
differ considerably in their attitudes toward the menace 
of Communist aggression. In this respect the influence 
of Nehru is strong in Indonesia and Burma. Finally, 
there does not exist at present any general regional 
consciousness among the peoples or the leaders of south- 
east Asia. For example, most Philippine university 
students show little interest in the languages, cultures, 
and histories of their neighbors.“ A few leaders of the 
area like Foreign Minister Romulo are trying to in- 
culcate a regional consciousness but the task is difficult. 
The development of nationalism on a more intensive 
scale within the respective states is more likely than the 
early growth of regional solidarity. 

The foreign policy of the Philippines toward its Asia- 
tic neighbors is significant in the contemporary interna- 
tional relations of the Far East. Among these neighbors 
should be mentioned Japan, China, Korea, and the 
new states of southeast Asia, particularly Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and India. The Philippines generally follows 
American policy in China and Korea but does not agree 
in some respects with the American attitude toward 
Japan and Vietnam, 


The Philippines and Japan 

Fundamental in understanding the Philippine policy 
toward Japan is the memory of the long Japanese occu- 
pation of the Islands. Collaborators are hated if they 
were genuine in their sympathy for Japan but forgiven 
if they were anti-Japanese at heart and only making 


10 Secretariat of the Baguio Conference of 1950, Final 
Act and Proceedings of the Baguic Conference of 1950 
(Manila, 1950). 

11 This conclusion was drawn by the author in discussions 
with professors and students in the University of the Philip- 
pines and Silliman University. 
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the best of a bad situation. Considerable anti-Japanese 
feeling still exists among the Filipinos and this senti- 
ment is definitely reflected in government circles. In 
1939 about 30,000 Japanese resided in the Philippines, 
of whom about 18,000 lived in Davao in the island 
of Mindanao. Before Pearl Harbor Japanese entre- 
preneur investments in the Islands were estimated at 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000. The Japanese played an 
important part in the deep-sea and offshore fishing in- 
dustry and they practically monopolized abaca produc- 
tion in Davao. Since V-J Day the Japanese have been 
repatriated and the Filipinos have no desire to see them 
back. 

The Republic of the Philippines has favored a 
“tough” policy toward Japan in the peace treaty. The 
Republic claims about $8 billion in reparations, of 
which over $5 billion arise from damages to private 
property and industrial plants and over $3 billion result 
from a government claim for goods and services 
acquired by the Japanese during the occupation through 
the issuance of Japanese military currency.’* In view 
of the devastation suffered by the Philippines during 
the war, the payment of Japanese reparations on an 
extensive scale was expected to assist in the recovery 
program of the Islands. 


Attitude Toward Japanese Rearmament 

The rearming of Japan has been staunchly opposed by 
the Philippines. The fear is prevalent in the Islands 
that a militant Japan would once more seek to create 
a New Order in Greater East Asia at the expense of 
the other peoples. Although admiration for General 
Douglas MacArthur is widespread in the Philippines, 
his reputed attitude toward Japan is not approved. The 
terms of the Japanese peace treaty, particularly with 
reference to defense and reparations, will cause con- 
siderable interest among the Filipinos. If the American 
viewpoint on procedure is accepted, the Philippines as 
a member of the Far Eastern Commission will partici- 
pate in the drafting of the peace treaty. A provisional 
draft prepared by the United States has already been 
sent to Manila. 

Postwar trade between Japan and the Philippines 
has now been resumed. In the years before the war, 
trade between the two countries was increasing in im- 
portance. The average annual imports into the Philip- 
pines from Japan in the years 1934-38 were valued at 
$12,944,000 and exports to Japan at $7,368,000. Al- 
most all the iron ore mined in the Philippines went to 
Japan. In July 1950 the Republic was granted a maxi- 
mum allocation of $1,420,000 worth of export products 
to Japan, divided among copra, iron ore, molasses, 

12 Marcelino V. Bernardo, “Reparations—A Philippine 
iew,” Quarterly Review, May 1950, p. 11. 


ramie, and lauan logs.** During the fall of the previous 
year, Japanese galvanized iron sheets and cotton goods 
were exported to the Philippines in substantial quanti- 
ties. 

In view of the rise of militant Communism in the 
Far East, the Philippine attitude toward Japan is likely 
to change. President Elpidio Quirino in a speech on 
August 3, 1950 significantly stated that in the present 
struggle between the Communist and democratic ideo- 
logies, the Philippines would have to set aside its 
old animosities and fight with the United States and 
Japan if the circumstances demanded such a course of 
action."* 


Policies Toward Korea 


Philippine policies toward postwar Korea have been 
in line with those of the Western states and the United 
Nations. The Philippines supported the early recom- 
mendations of the United Nations on Korea, participated 
in the Korean commissions of the UN, and recognized 
the government of the Republic of Korea under the 
presidency of Syngman Rhee. The Communist invasion 
of Korea on June 25, 1950 came as a tremendous sur- 
prise to the Philippines and the dark shadow of a 
possible global war was reflected in the statements of 
thoughtful Filipinos both inside and outside the gov- 
ernment. The Republic immediately supported the 
action of the Security Council and of the United States 
in using armed force to repel the Communist in- 

At first the Philippines offered to assist in Korea 
only with certain needed supplies such as copra, coco- 
nut oil, rice, and medicine, It became known a little 
later, however, that seventeen Sherman tanks and a 
tank destroyer had left the Islands for Pusan.2* A 
large number of Filipino veterans and former Philip- 
pine Scouts meanwhile volunteered to serve in Korea.’” 
Yet the menace of the Hukbalahap at home and the 


13 Manila Daily Bulletin, July 13, 1950. 

14 Ibid., August 4, 1950. 

15 Note especially the radio speech of President Quirino 
on July 15, 1950, when he said: “We have a definite stake 
in the Korean war. As a member of the United Nations, we 
have joined hands with other members to rally to the leader- 
ship of America in the effort to stop Red aggression there 
and thereby prevent it from engulfing us and the rest of the 
world.” For full text see Sunday Times (Manila), July 16, 
1950. 

16 Manila Daily Bulletin, August 5, 1950. An excellent 
editorial entitled “Our Participation” considers the complex 
problem of the military role of the Philippines in the Korean 
war. 
17 The American Embassy received numerous inquiries from 
Filipinos about enlisting in the United States forces, and 
issued a statement on July 31 that only Americans could 
enlist. Philippines Herald, August 1, 1950. 
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financial difficulties of the government restricted ex- 
tensive aid to the United Nations. The pressure of 
public opinion, however, led to a strong movement to 
send troops to the battle front. In early August the 
Senate and the House of Representatives in Manila 
unanimously passed resolutions calling in effect for the 
sending of Philippine troops and material to Korea. 
The decision of President Quirino to organize and send 
a Philippine contingent to the battle front was welcomed 
by the vast majority of the articulate population.’* 


Relations with China and Formosa 


Philippine relations with Communist China and 
Kuomintang Formosa are a matter of serious considera- 
tion in the Islands. Although only 135,099 Chinese are 
officially registered as aliens, the total nun:ber probably 
reaches 250,000.*° The Chinese play a very important 
part in Philippine economy, especially in the retail 
trade, the distribution of rice, and the commercial 
credit facilities of the country. Chinese investments in 
the archipelago may possibly amount to over $100,- 
000,000, but trade with Communist China is not very 
important at the present time. Between 1934 and 1938 
China’s share in Philippine foreign trade averaged 
only 2.9 percent of all imports and 0.7 percent of 
exports. 

The majority of the Chinese in the Philippines are 
still apparently loyal to Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
government at Malacanan still maintains diplomatic 
relations with the Nationalists. The strife in China, 
however, is reflected in the alignment of the five 
Chinese dailies that circulate in Manila: three favor 
the Kuomintang, one the Communists, and the last tries 
to follow a middle course. The Chinese in the archipela- 
go are not in general supporting the Communist-led 
Hukbalahap although a few of them are working with 
the Huks. Since a considerable number of Chinese are 
reported to be entering the Islands illicitly, far more 
than the annual quota of fifty, some of them may be of 
Communist persuasion. There is little evidence as yet to 
indicate that the mainland Chinese Communists are 
sending supplies to the Philippines. 

Events in Taiwan are watched with some concern in 
the archipelago to the south. In a press interview on 


18 The Senate resolution declared that the Philippines 
“should render every possible assistance to the forces of the 
United Nations fighting in relation to the Korean crisis.” 
Manila Daily Bulletin, August 8, 1850. 

19 An editorial in the Manila Chronicle on August 9, 1950 
asserted: “The die is cast. We stand with the democracies. 
This has been made manifest by unanimity in Congress on 
the question. . . . The decision has been met with overwhelm- 
ing support among the people.” 

20 Victor Purcell, “Overseas Chinese and the People’s 
Republic,” Far Eastern Survey, October 25, 1950, p. 196. 
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June 20, 1950 the Philippine Army Chief of Staff, 
Major General Mariano Castaneda, asserted that the 
fall of Formosa to the Communists would greatly en- 
danger the position of his country.” President Quirino 
in a press conference the next day minimized the danger 
of a Chinese Communist invasion of the Philippines, 
but expressed considerable apprehension about the dan- 
gers of ideological inroads.** After the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea, on July 24, President Quirino 
stated that if Formosa fell into the hands of the Com- 
munists, the island could be used as a base from which 
to launch attacks on the Philippines. He admitted, how- 
ever, that outside aggression against his country was 
still a possibility and not a probability.** General Doug- 
las MacArthur’s visit to Taiwan in late July was re- 
ceived with approval in the Philippines as a concrete 
indication of the determination of the United States to 
carry out the Truman statement of June 27 relative to 
the protection of Formosa from Communist invasion 
by the American Seventh Fleet during the Korean 
fighting. On August 7 President Quirino said that 
should Filipino troops be needed in Formosa or the 
United States “we will go.”** Foreign Minister Romulo 
indicated on October 25 that if the Soviet Union had 
succeeded in Korea the next step would have been in 
Formosa and the Philippines.** 


Relations with Indonesia 


In southeast Asia the government at Malacanan has 
taken a special interest in the independence of former 
colonial dependencies. The Republic considers as one 
of its basic nrinciples “the rights of dependent peoples 
to be free and independent” and looks forward to “the 
inevitable demise of colonialism.”** The attitude of the 
Philippine government toward the Indonesian ques- 
tion gave concrete evidence of its views on “imperial- 
ism.” General Romulo took an active part in the New 
Delhi conference on Indonesia in 1949 and the Philip- 
pine government supported the Indonesians in their 
struggle against the Dutch in the United Nations. The 
independence of Indonesia was hailed in the Philippines 
and diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
soon established, In fact, some Filipinos have asserted 
that the Indonesians look to the Republic of the 
Philippines as a leader in southeast Asia. 

In the summer of 1950 two differences, though not of 
major importance, arose between Manila and Jakarta. 
The Republic of Indonesia was represented by an 


21 Manila Chronicle, June 21, 1950. 
22 Manila Daily Bulletin, June 22, 1950. 
23 Ibid., July 25, 1950. 

24 Ibid., August 8, 1950. 

25 New York Times, October 26, 1950. 
26 Jimenez, loc. cit., pp. 29, 6. 
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ambassador in the Philippines and the latter continued 
to accredit only a minister to Indonesia.** The reason 
given in Manila for the failure to appoint a Philippine 
ambassador was financial difficulties and the decision 
was in no way intended as a slight to Indonesia. A 
more fundamental divergence arose over the different 
courses of action pursued by Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines toward the Communist invasion of Korea. Each 
state, of course, has a right to frame its own forcign 
policy, but the Filipinos regretted the “hands-off” at- 
titude of their Malayan neighbors in Indonesia. An 
editorial in a prominent Manila newspaper on July 30 
made the point that the “term ‘neutrality’ as applied 
by the Jakarta government is as out of date in this 
middle of the 20th century as the geographic con- 
ception of ‘East’ and ‘West.’ Which raises the ques- 
tion: Against whom, or what is Jakarta neutral?”’** 


Indochina, Thailand, India 

In Indochina the Philippines has been torn between 
its loyalty to the principle of complete independence for 
the peoples of southeast Asia and its general support 
for American foreign policy in the Far East. Malacanan 
does not sympathize with the Communist regime of 
Ho Chi Minh but it does favor the fullest expression of 
genuine nationalism in Indochina. The Philippine gov- 
ernment has not followed the United States in recogniz- 
ing Bao Dai’s Vietnam, or Cambodia or Laos, as as- 
sociate states in the French Union. The intensification 
of the fighting in Vietnam is certain to cause apprehen- 
sion in the Philippines. 

With Thailand, until recently the only independent 
state in southeast Asia, the Philippines maintains friend- 
ly relations and has exchanged ministers. At a formal 
ceremony in the Philippine Embassy in Washington 
on August 2, 1950 the ratifications of a Thai-Philippine 
treaty of friendship were exchanged and the envoys of 
both countries stated that increased cooperation could 
be expected between Manila and Bangkok in all fields.** 
The decision of the government of Thailand to send 
troops to Korea before similar action was taken in the 
Philippines caused some criticism in the Islands of the 
policy of Malacanan. President Quirino asserted on 
July 24, however, that Thailand in contrast to the 
Philippines was not bothered by Communists at home."® 


27 L. R. Mauricio, “Problems Involving Fil-Indonesian 
—- Demand Speedy Solution,” Manila Chronicle, June 

1950. 

28 Sunday Times (Manila), July 30, 1950. (Late in January 
1951, after this article was written, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia arrived in the Philippines for an official visit of 
one week. See New York Times, January 29, 1951.—Ep.) 

29 Manila Daily Bulletin, August 3, 1950. 

30 Ibid., July 25, 1950. 
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At present the policies of Bangkok and Manila are 
generally similar in world affairs. 

Although the Philippine Republic has welcomed the 
independence of the new states in the Indian sphere 
of southern Asia—TIndia, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
—diplomatic missions have not yet been exchanged 
with these new governments. Philippine relations with 
India have been good, despite some rivalry for leader- 
ship in southeast Asia. Although they have many in- 
terests in common, their outlook in foreign affairs is 
different, for the Philippines is definitely tied to the 
West while India prefers,a more neutral role. 


Relations with the US 


In the cold war, relations between the Philippines 
and the United States assume a vital significance, espe- 
cially to the Philippines. Even if world conditions were 
normal, relations between Washington and Manila 
would be close. The United States and the Philippines 
are united by historical, economic, and military ties. The 
years of American sovereignty left a tangible impact 
upon the viewpoints of the Filipinos, especially with 
regard to government, education, and sanitation. The 
granting of independence in 1946 strengthened the 
ties between the peoples of America and the Philip- 
pines. During the Korean crisis many Filipinos rallied 
more to the United States than to Malacanan. 

In the economic field the Philippine, Trade Act of 
1946 created a special trade relationship for twenty- 
eight years between the two countries and the “parity 
clause” amendment to the Philippine constitution as 
specified in the Trade Act is technically beneficial to 
American investors. The Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 has done much to restore the economy of the 
archipelago although the process is not yet complete. 
The United States has poured into the Philippines in 
one way or another about two billion dollars since V-J 
Day. Nevertheless, economic conditions in the Islands 
have continued to deteriorate. Hence, at the request 
of President Quirino, President Truman sent an eco- 
nomic mission to Manila in the summer of 1950. The 
Bell Mission in its report to the President of the 
United States on October 19, 1950 recommended that 
the American government extend a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of aid to the Philippines in carefully 
supervised loans and grants over a five-year period, 
providing the government of the Islands carried out 
necessary economic, fiscal, and agricultural reforms.** 

In the military field the United States has a lease 
for 99 years on a number of army, navy, and air bases 
in the archipelago, an American Military Advisory 
Group functions in Manila, and the Islands receive 


31 See Shirley Jenkins, “Philippine White Paper,” Far 
Eastern Survey, January 10, 1951. 
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American aid under the Military Assistance Program. 
The Philippines has been officially described as within 
the United States defense perimeter in the Far East.** 
Although America does not favor intervention in the in- 
ternal politics of the Philippines, the United States is 
interested in the development of democracy and stability 
in the Islands. American Ambassador Myron M. Cowen 
in a radio speech on May 26, 1949 asserted that the 
United States was “keenly aware of the important role 
the Philippines is today playing in the affairs of 
Asia. . . . Our task then as friends and partners in 
the Pacific should be to work together for the ideals 
and principles which are our common heritage.”** 

As the Philippine Republic views its foreign policy 
since July 4, 1946, the leaders of the nation have no 
reason to regret their decisions in this field. The Repub- 
lic is a respected member of the international com- 
munity, has been loyal to the principles of the United 
Nations, has taken its stand against militant, aggressive 
Communism, has championed the cause of dependent 
peoples, has sought to develop a regional consciousness 
in southeast Asia, and has not allowed the impact of 
newly-acquired independence to result in chauvinistic 
nationalism or the severance of close ties with the 
United States. The Philippines, moreover, has been 
fortunate in the presence of a leader who has ac- 
quired stature not only in southeast Asia but also in 
the world—Carlos P. Romulo. In the field of foreign 
affairs the Philippines has well demonstrated its claim 
to leadership among the small states of the world. 


32 Dean Acheson, “Crisis in Asia—An Examination of 
U.S. Policy,” Department of State Bulletin, January 12, 
1950, p. 116. ' 

33 Myron M. Cowen, “Philippines in the 
Nations,” Quarterly Review, May 1950, p. 32. 
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PHILIPPINE TRADE NOTES 


The Philippine trade deficit dropped from P350 
million for January-June 1949 to P96 million for 
the same period in 1950, according to ECAFE’s 
Trade Promotion News. This was largely the 
result of import and exchange controls and the 
increased production of export crops. The 1950-51 
sugar crop was estimated at 1,057,435 short tons, 
over 400,000 tons greater than that for 1949-50. 
The recovery of the sugar industry may help 
the Philippines to cover its full quota of duty- 
free exports to the United States in the next two 
years. Copra and abaca, two other important 
exports, are considered war materials, so that the 
prospect is for continuing demand and high 
prices for these crops. 
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Indonesia and the West 


Already reluctant to commit itself in the Korean crisis, Indonesia may break 
more ties with the West over the issue of New Guinea. 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


rn THE Repusiic oF INDONESIA emerged as an 
independent sovereign state at the close of the 
Round Table Conference at The Hague,’ its policy has 
diverged in several respects from the avowed principles 
and objectives of that conference.* First of all, Indonesia 
has altered the federal organization of her government, 
outlined in the constitution agreed on at The Hague. 
By means of a generally peaceful process of amalgama- 
tion, the sixteen nominally autonomous states of the 
federated Republic, including the original Republic of 
Indonesia, have merged into a single government. Al- 
though opposition to this process was—and still is— 
considerable, notably in the state of East Indonesia, it 
seems clear that the unification has the approval of the 
great majority of Indonesians, since it marks the satis- 
factory culmination of many nationalist desires and 
traditions of long standing in the archipelago.* 


Neutrality in the Cold War 
More significant perhaps is Indonesia’s refusal, to 


take sides in the cold war, The Round Table Conference 
was believed to have created in Indonesia a spirit of 
good will and a willingness to continue cooperation with 


Dr. van der Kroef is a member of the Department of the 
History of Civilization at Michigan State College. 


1 See Amry Vandenbosch, “The Netherlands-Ind 
Union,” Far Eastern Survey, January 11, 1950. 

2 Resultaten van de Ronde Tafel Conferentie zoals aan- 
vaard tijdens de Tweede Algemeene Vergadering welke op 2 
November 1949 werd gehouden in de Ridderzaal te ’s-Graven- 
hage (The Hague, 1950), Bijlage, pp. 5-6. 

3 Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia: Federalism 
and Centralism,” Current History, vol. XLX (1950), pp. 
88-95. Despite recent reports that in East Indonesia insurrec- 
tions against the government’s centralization policy are still 
continuing, it seems clear that unification will proceed. 
Sukarno has promised East Indonesia a good deal of “local 
autonomy” in the united Republic, and has rejected a proposal 
of United Nations mediation in the East Indonesian dispute 
on the ground that it is an “internal matter.” Indonesian 
government spokesmen claim that all organized resistance in 
the Moluccas has collapsed, a statement which was reiterated 
by Premier Natsir after his return from East Indonesia on 
November 19, 1950. With the appointment of a new gov- 
ernor, J. Latuharhary, the government has begun a difficult 
task of rehabilitating the many thousands of victims of the 
insurrection. See Report on Indonesia (Information Office, 
Republic of Indonesia, New York), vol. II (1950), no. 13, pp. 
7-8. 
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the West. With the attainment of full independence and 
the decisive end of the last remnants of the colonial 
regime, many in the Netherlands, and some Indonesians 
as well, felt that now a genuine cooperation between the 
Dutch—and the West in general—and the Indies could 
quickly be achieved.* But since December 1949 rela- 
tions between the Netherlands and Indonesia have not 
improved; on the contrary, they have become strained 
nearly to breaking point. This is due partly to conflict- 
ing foreign policies, and partly to the dispute over the 
status of West Irian (western New Guinea). Through- 
out the year 1950 Indonesian statesmen were at pains 
to point out that they wanted no part of the Russo- 
American conflict in any form. Indonesia, though suc- 
cessful in gaining membership in the United Nations, 
has neither supported nor officially disapproved of the 
UN actions regarding Korea, though it has assisted 
India in seeking a cease-fire compromise. The change 
in cabinet in September 1950, with Mohammad Natsir 
succeeding Mohammad Hatta as Premier, emphasized 
even more the unwillingness of Indonesian leaders to 
commit their country to cither side in the cold war. 


Attitude Unchanged in Korean Crisis 

Perhaps the earliest indication of this position was 
given in the address of Hadji Agus Salim on May 17, 
1950. Salim, one of Indonesia’s elder statesmen, a na- 
tionalist of prestige and long standing and a powerful 
factor in the Moslem movement in Indonesia, indicated 
that “Indonesia refused to accept the idea” that it had 
to choose between Russia and the United States. He de- 
clared that “the West has been thinking we must take 
one of two ways, but after three hundred years of 
political subjugation by the West we want to show 
that we will follow the way of the East. We must learn 
tolerance in the face of Communism as a belief.”* 
Though Salim made it clear that his government would 
oppose direct Communist aggression in Indonesia, he 
also indicated that Indonesia would not become part of 
an anti-Communist bloc of powers in southeast Asia as 
some delegates of other nations proposed at the Baguio 
conference in May 1950. In subsequent addresses Salim 


4 See Keceuletan Rakjat (Jokjakarta), November 3-10, 
1949; Keng Po (Jokjakarta), November 5, 1949; also ad- 
dresses by Mohammad Hatta, November 2, 1949 (Ancta 
press release) and L. N. Palar (Report on Indonesia, vol. I, 
1949, no. 18, p. 3). 

5 Report on Indonesia, vol. I (1950), no. 43, p. 4. 


elaborated these views, and it should be noted that 
the influential Masjumi party, a group committed to 
the preservation of indigenous Moslem traditions 
(though not averse to the introduction of Western 
techniques) soon made these views its own. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, Indonesia’s posi- 
tion demanded additional clarification. On June 30, 
1950 the (then still federal) government issued a com- 
munique, which affirmed the stand taken by Salim 
a few weeks before:° 


In connection with the declaration of war by North Korea 
on South Korea, North Korea is under Russian protection 
and the South Korean Republic is sponsored by the United 
States. Thus, the so-called civil war in Korea is first and 
foremost [a] matter concerning the two big powers in the 
“cold war” viz the Russians on one side and America and 
Britain on the other. 

It would be premature and useless for the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment to give an opinion on this question—at this moment 
and in the present stage of hostilities in Korea—and take up 
a position. .. . 

We have the impression that Korea—which is considered by 
Japan as being in the American orbit as a “pistol at its breast” 
—may become a second Spain as we knew this country prior to 
the second world war. . 

Indonesia obtained its independence de jure six months 
ago and now faces great internal problems requiring solution 
at short notice. The Indonesian Government, though watch- 
ing developments in Korea very closely and attentively, is of 
the opinion that its most urgent task at present is to cope 
with home problems. . y 


A few days before the fall of his cabinet, Prime Min- 
ister Hatta summarized his country’s position by declar- 
ing that “we are neither following in the wake of 
Russia nor of the United States.” He indicated that 
his courtry above all desired peace and that for the 
time being it lacked the military and economic resources 
to join a Pacific bloc, or “any bloc of powers.” When 
questioned by K. K. Ngadiman, a Communist member 
of Parliament, as to Indonesia’s policy toward Russia 
in view of the Korean crisis, Hatta affirmed his govern- 
ment’s neutral position. It is worthy of note, however, 
that Hatta also appraised the general conduct of Indo- 
nesia’s Communists, and made it clear that while the 
government’s foreign policy was directed toward peace 
and international recognition of Indonesia’s position in 
the world, it would resist domination by anyone, in- 
cluding the Communists, who—Hatta is reported to 
have said—“regard Soviet Russia as their leader and 
believe that any means may be used to justify their 


6 Ibid., vol. I (1950), no. 48, pp. 1-2. 

7 Ibid., vol. I (1950), no. 47, p. 3; Kedaulatan Rakjat, 
September 28, 1950. Hatta was referring to the orthodox 
Communists, not to the various Communist splinter parties in 
Indonesia. 
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The new Premier, Mohammad Natsir, a leader of the 
Masjumi Party, voiced substantially the same views in 
his early addresses. The Masjumi Party, together with 
the United Indonesian Islam Party (Partai Serikat Islam 
Indonesia), has generally been disinclined to involve 
the country in foreign entanglements. Since the revolu- 
tion the Moslem group in Indonesia has been the least 
internationally-minded faction in political life, and no 
change in this policy of neutrality can be expected 
from the present cabinet. The change in cabinet itself 
reflects the infusion into the government of some men 
who, unlike the groups around Hatta, have few ideo- 
logical ties with the West. The old Indonesian Na- 
tionalist Party (Partai Nasional Indonesia) , led by Hatta 
and Sukarno, which bore the brunt of the fight for 
independence, consisted mainly of Westernized intel- 
lectuals, most of whom had been educated abroad and 
who opposed the colonial regime precisely because of 
political convictions derived in part from the West. 
The Natsir cabinet is less attuned to Western ideas; in- 
deed, its isolationism appears to be its chief unifying 
element. 


Policy of New Cabinet 


Although Hatta did not surrender the premiership 
because of a political crisis, but because of ill health 
and to make way for the new centralized government,® 
his retirement and that of many of his cabinet mem- 
bers inaugurated a period of even greater political 
isolation for Indonesia. The only large group which 
might alter this policy is the Socialist Party (Partai 
Sosialis Indonesia). But this party, which had in Sutan 
Sjahrir one of the ablest leaders of the new Indonesia, 
who had perhaps a better appreciation of Western 
civilization than anyone else in his country, has since 
the retirement of Sjahrir declined somewhat in strength 
and prestige. Its parliamentary leader, Subadjo Sastro- 
satomo, recently indicated that Indonesian Socialists 
would go into opposition and not seek any representa- 
tion in the Natsir cabinet unless requested to do so.° 
It appears that the Socialist Party is undergoing a period 
of readjustment and is experiencing a change of heart. 


8 The secrecy that surrounds the decisions of Indonesian 
leaders prevents an adequate assessment of the reasons for 
Hatta’s resignation. It seems clear that Hatta also withdrew 
to make way for younger political leaders, who were anxious 
to have direction of the state, but were prevented from doing 
so by the autocratic character of the executive and by the 
unsettled conditions resulting from the amalgamation of 
states, See in this connection Keng Po, November 4, 1949. 
Natsir conceived of his present cabinet as a transition group 
(i.e., transition to the unitarian state) and indicated that it 
would last a year at most. 

9 Subsequent to Sastrosatomo’s announcement three Indo- 
nesian Socialists jcined Natsir’s cabinet. 
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Though at one time not averse to Western aid and 
cooperation with the West, the party appears now to 
oppose Marshall Plan aid for Indonesia and to have 
moved toward neutrality. 

As the Korean crisis developed, Indonesia’s position 
has remained constant. Indonesian leaders continue to 
emphasize that they wish to steer an independent course. 
This has not meant a policy of isolationism. Indonesia 
is vitally concerned that peace should prevail in Asia, for 
peace is necessary to its own reconstruction. For this 
reason Indonesia joined the group of Asian and Arab 
leaders which tried to persuade Communist China to 
halt her forces north of the 38th parallel, and which 
sought to arrange a cease-fire agreement. Although 
these attempts were unsuccessful, Indonesia’s basic 
policy has not changed. Indeed, in December 1950 a 
government spokesman declared that in the event of a 
third world war Indonesia would strive in cooperation 
with neighboring countries “to create a lung in the 
world, with which humanity can breathe.”*® And on 
November 17, 1950, when the new Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, Mohammad Rum, was visiting the United 
States, he stated that: “It should not be surprising that 
we in Asia have foreign policies that differ somewhat 
from the foreign policy of the United States. . . . Our 
unwillingness to join either of the two great world 
blocs should not be interpreted to mean that we shall 
remain aloof. It is our earnest intention to initiate or 


join other states in putting forth efforts which may 
alleviate the present tension.” But, said Rum, “we are 
determined to live our own lives, to grow in the direc- 
tion of our own national needs and interests, as we were 
determ:ned to wrest that right from our colonial rul- 
ers.” 


Following Nehru's Lead 

The one power to which Indonesians seem to look for 
leadership in foreign affairs is India, which also has 
tried to steer a middle course between the conflicting 
policies of Russia and the United States, Nehru’s 
prestige in Indonesia is immense, and many political 
groups have gone so far as to adopt whole paragraphs 
of Nehru’s speeches as their own.'* Nehru’s emphasis on 
the need for economic and social reconstruction within 
the countries of southeast Asia, and his refusal to 
commit his people to any definite foreign alignments, 
have won particular favor in the Indies. There is a 
growing conviction among the older nationalist leaders 
in Indonesia, who because of colonial conditions always 
constituted something of a select group in the country, 


10 Report on Indonesia, vol. II (1950), no. 15, p. 2. 

11 Ibid., vol. II (1950), no. 12, supplement. 

12 Especially after Nehru’s visit to Indonesia in June 1950. 
See Indonesia Ra’ja, June 17, 1950. 
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that Indonesia too should formulate a philosophy of 
political reconstruction that goes beyond the student 
demonstrations, strikes, and unrest caused by political 
agitators unacquainted with the exigencies of self-rule. 
What Indonesia is seeking, and what Nehru also has 
urged his countrymen to find, is an outlook radically 
different from that of the old-school extremists whose 
goal was independence from foreign rule, and who 
could not look beyond that stage. Indonesia’s policy of 
steering a middle course in foreign affairs is a necessary 
condition of internal reconstruction. Foreign entangle- 
ments and definite commitments to major powers would, 
in the opinion of most Indonesian leaders at present, 
upset the precarious balance of internal political life 
and would hinder Indonesia’s development as a free 
nation, 


Need for National Unity 

The paramount problem in Indonesia today is to 
formulate a new political philosophy which could win 
acceptance among all ethnic and political groups, and 
could project the country on a firm national basis into 
the forum of world diplomacy. Above all, violence and 
revolutionary fervor must give way to respect for gov- 
ernment and law. Ethnic or ideological extremism 
must be sacrificed for national cohesion. To achieve 
such unity, the fanatical lawlessness of many youth 
groups as well as the sectionalism of political leaders 
outside Java would have to be eliminated. On Novem- 
ber 19, 1950 the government placed Jakarta and its 
environs under martial law in order to enforce new 
security regulations and to combat tje criminal law- 
lessness, particularly the illegal traffic in arms, pre- 
valent in the area. The philosophy of violence and 
destruction, which particularly among certain elements 
in the Darul Islam borders on nihilism, is the product 
of Japanese occupation and of the revolution itself. It 
also reflects the sudden loss of a stable, trustworthy if 
oppressive colonial government, “to which even the 
violent nationalist used to take his cares and com- 
plaints.”"** In the ideological void thus created, na- 
tionalism had no philosophy that looked beyond the long 
awaited day of independence. In order to formulate 
such a philosophy Indonesia requires peace and unity, 
for it must re-educate a revolutionary generation.’* 


13 H. J. van Mook, The Stakes of Democracy in South- 
east Asia (New York, 1950), p. 239. 

14 Cf. P.M. van Wulfften Palthe, Psychological Aspects of 
the Indonesian Problem (Leyden, 1949). In this study a noted 
psychiatrist and former rector of the University of Indonesia 
advances the idea that the violence following the end of the 
Dutch colonial regime was due largely to loss of a father image 
by the Indonesian masses. In view of the often extreme pa- 
ternalism that characterized the Dutch government this hypo- 
thesis is not without value, 
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Indonesia’s partner, the Netherlands, as a member of 
the Atlantic bloc, has made definite commitments to the 
United States and to non-Communist western Euurope. 
The Union Charter agreed on at The Hague indicated 
that “The Netherlands-Indonesian Union should em- 
body cooperation with respect to foreign relations,” that 
each member of the Union could conduct its own diplo- 
matic relations, but that both partners “would strive 
to coordinate their foreign policy,” and that neither 
partner would conclude a treaty with a third power 
without consultation with the other. As the Atlantic 
Pact was concluded before the definitive Indonesian 
settlement in December 1949, Indonesian leaders were 
not influential in determining Holland’s position in this 
matter. It seems clear that in the event of war between 
Russia and the United States the Netherlands would 
support America, but Indonesia would stay neutral. As 
the political and ideological lines become ever more 
tightly drawn in the Russo-American conflict this diver- 
gence of policy may well lead to a complete break 
between the two partners in the Union.*® 

The alteration of the federal structure of the Indo- 
nesian government, which met with vociferous criticism 
in Holland, and the dispute over West Irian, where 
Dutch interests have entrenched themselves deeply 
in the interior, have weakened the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian diplomatic union, which is Indonesia’s one per- 
manent diplomatic link with the West. Public opinion 
in Holland is still bitter about the settlement of the 
Indonesian case and there is little genuine popular 
sympathy for the former colony. The conviction that 
the Union is a liability to both partners is gaining 
ground. With the dissolution of the Union, Indonesia’s 
break with the Western powers as a whole would 
become more than a_ possibility. 


Suggestions for US Policy 

A final danger point in the relationship between 
Indonesia and the West concerns the policy of the 
United States in southeast Asia. Both Russia and the 
United States are wooing Indonesia. An American 
policy of patient, indirect support to non-Communist 
groups, based on concern not to alienate a country 
with such fresh memories of foreign colonial domina- 
tion, would be most successful in the end. Economic 


15 Misgivings concerning the provisions for cooperation in 
foreign policy in the Union Charter existed in Dutch parlia- 
mentary circles even before the Charter was ratified. “Some 
members characterized the foreign affairs portion of the 
agreement as simply ‘empty talk.’ These members said that 
‘the cooperation in reality does not boil down to very much, 
and there is no trace of genuine unity in the foreign policy’.” 
Report on Indonesia, vol. I (1949), no. 22, p. 2. See also 
Handelingen der Staaten-Generaal, Zitting, 1949-1950, Tweede 
Kamer, December 5, 1949, pp. 865 ff. 
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aid and political advice seem to be the extent of ef- 
fective American diplomatic activity in this area. But 
if the cold war becomes hotter and the United States 
pursues a more militant course in attempting to counter- 
act Russian aggression, the tide may swing against 
America. Thus Communism, making use of the old 
slogans of “nationalism” and “colonialism,” would have 
succeeded in luring America into a diplomatic trap. 
The United States, in alliance with Western colonial 
powers like France and Holland, would unleash the 
same nationalism which was Holland’s undoing. 

There is considerable evidence even now that to many 
Indonesians—and other southeast Asians—the ideologi- 
cal distinction between American and Western colonial 
policies is none too clear. American support of Bao 
Dai and of what is seen as a corrupt regime of Jap- 
anese collaborators in the Philippines, and American 
inability to appreciate the social reform movements in 
southeast Asia, have alienated sympathy from the 
United States. But to pursue a “get tough” policy in 
Asia, as certain groups advocate, to wage ideological 
warfare in southeast Asia through voluminous propa- 
ganda, as some Congressional and educational leaders 
seem to favor, or to intervene militarily, with or with- 
out the support of the United Nations, would be the 
one sure way for the West to lose Indonesia. 


More Impressions 
of Lucknow 


Eprror’s Note: In the Far Eastern Survey of 
November 8, 1950 Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean 
described her impressions of the IPR conference 
at Lucknow in October 1950. Her article was 
written by an American for an American audi- 
ence. The impressions of an Indian delegate, 
written for an Indian audience, are summarized 
in the following note by M. R. Masani, which 
appeared in the Tata Monthly Bulletin (Bombay) 
of November 1950. After describing the composi- 
tion and procedure of the conference Mr. Masani 
continues: 


W's THE CONFERENCE A SUCCESS, and what are 

the results it yielded? From a personal point 
of view, many delegates I talked to felt that attending 
the Conference had been well worth their while in 
the way of what they got out of it in knowledge and 
understanding of the point of view of those from other 
countries. The Conference yielded no concrete results 
beyond the reports of the discussion which would be 
found enlightening only by a discerning few, but 
then, as explained earlier, these Conferences are not 
meant to yield concrete results. If there were no definite 
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agreements arrived at, there certainly resulted from the 
Conference a much greater awareness of the trends 
of thought in various countries. This enlightenment 
was by no means always a pleasant experience to its 
recipients. Thus, an article in the New York Times 
of 12th October entitled “Plain Words to Indians” 
gave expression to the sense of shock undoubtedly ex- 
perienced by several American and other foreign dele- 
gates to the Conference at the charges of “Imperialism” 
levelled against the U.S.A. by certain Indian and 
Pakistan delegates. The Manchester Guardian revealed 
in an article on the I.P.R. Conference on October 19 
that this reaction was not confined to America when it 
wrote: “The countries of South Asia face an almost 
desperate situation economically . . . yet this is the 
time chosen by Asian countries for proclaiming their 
suspicion of loans or of capital.” Perhaps the strongest 
criticism came from an Indian organ, the Times of 
India of October 30: “Supposedly knowledgeable and 
objective students of Asian affairs descended to the 
level of the cliche and revelled in ascribing the most 
diabolical imperialistic plots to the United States. 
America, it was charged, desires to exploit the Asian 
people; she was pictured as trying to bully Asia into 
cringing submission; and she was painted as a cunning 
devil who is seeking to secure bases in Asia through 
the insinuating influence of the ‘almighty dollar.’ Of 
factual justification of these charges there was as- 


tonishingly little at a Conference sponsored by an In- 


stitution noted for its academic integrity.” 

Now, to one who was present, these press reactions 
appear to give a somewhat lopsided view of the pro- 
ceedings. Much quiet good sense was also talked by 
delegates from all countries and certainly most of the 
sessions were very remote from anything savouring of 
a slanging match. That there should be a gulf between 
the thinking of the larger number of Indian delegates 
on the one hand and those from Canada, the U.S.A., 
Britain and France on the other is, though a pity, per- 
haps natural. What to me appeared somewhat more 
disquieting, was the difference revealed between the 
processes of thought of the larger part of Indian opin- 
ion on the one hand and of the representatives of 
countries further East, such as Japan, the Philippines 
and Viet-Nam, on the other. Perhaps this difference is 
brought out best in the following gentle remonstrance 
contained in an article in the Bharat Jyoti of 5th No- 
vember written by a delegate from one of these coun- 
tries: “Those who came from Europe and America to 
the Conference seemed to have made up their minds 
that Communist expansionism was the main danger 
in Asia and wanted to help the countries concerned 
to stop it. My own country is menaced by Communist 
designs, and so I understand these delegates. Colleagues 
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from other countries in South East and East Asia 
thought the same way. Our friends from India and 
Pakistan felt differently. . . . Yours is a very big and 
great country, many of us come from small countries. 
We are frightened by what happened to the Republic 
of Korea. We cannot hope to defend ourselves. We 
need economic and military assistance to keep our 
countries free. We cannot remain isolated. We would be 
happy if your great country joins us in a Pacific Pact. 
Then we would feel safer. But the majority of your 
delegates do not want such a Pact. Then we must 
look to the United Nations and to the West, the same 
as Korea. . . . The countries of Asia are in a desperate 
position. They have too many people, too little pro- 
duction. They need machinery and technical ‘know 
how.’ We want India to lead us so that there can be a 
happy balance between East and West. But we do not 
believe in isolationism, for we do not want to be 
destroyed one by one. When we are in danger, we can- 
not pick and choose. We must take all the help we 
get.” 

Are we in India getting isolated in our thinking on 
international affairs, not only from the peoples of the 
West, but also from our neighbors in the East? The 
discussions at Lucknow should prove to be of great 
value to us if we draw the right conclusions from the 
opportunity provided to us by the Conference to get 
an idea of how others feel about what we say and do. 


M. R. MASANI 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOANS TO ASIA 


In a little over four years of operation, from 
June 1946 through August 1950, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) lent almost one billion dollars to coun- 
tries throughout the world. According to ECAFE’s 
Trade Promotion News, Bank loans to ECAFE 
countries in this period included the following: 
$100 million granted to Australia; $250 million 
to France; $62.5 million to India; and $222 mil- 
lion to the Netherlands. By agreements signed on 
October 27, 1950, Thailand became the first 
southeast Asian country to receive an IBRD loan. 
A total loan of $25.4 million will be used to 
finance three projects in Thailand: railway re- 
habilitation, development of the port of Bangkok, 
and an irrigation project. The IBRD also sent 
a special mission to Pakistan in mid-October for 
a survey of various projects in the Pakistan gov- 
ernment’s program for economic development. A 
loan to the Philippines was still ing. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


MAO TSE-TUNG. By Robert Payne. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1951. 278 pp. $3.50. 


It is hard to approach a life of Mao Tse-tung, written for 
the American public, in anything but an expansive mood. 
The need to understand this vital figure is so great and 
the means of understanding have been so few. 

Such a mood is put to some unfortunate tests, however, in 
reading Mr. Payne’s biography. While his picture of Mao 
Tse-tung is always sensitive and colorful, it is at times also 
confused. 

Possibly Mr. Payne has confused himself by trying to 
reconcile an admiration of Mao Tse-tung with a dislike of 
Communism. In any case, he tends to describe Mao as only 
incidentally a Communist. All evidence indicates on the 
contrary that Mao is completely and unalterably a Com- 
munist in the generally accepted sense of that term. What 
the American public needs to know is the difference, if any, 
between Chinese and Russian Communism, and the character 
of the relationship between Peking and Moscow. 

Although full knowledge of these matters is not available, 
more information is at hand than Mr. Payne indicates. His 
first hand material is thin and he has apparently not been 
in touch with people in this country engaged in valuable 
research on Chinese Communism. 

Mr. Payne is, quite naturally, at his best in portraying 
Mao as a human being and as a poet. The idea of casting 
him in either role must come as a shock to the American 
public. In general Mr. Payne’s thesis is that Mao Tse-tung is 
one of the ablest of living political leaders. He elaborates 
this theory with devoted care and with considerable courage. 
As he indicates, it might well be accepted by the American 
people as a good working hypothesis. “We tend to under- 
estimate those who oppose us,” he writes sensibly, and sug- 
gests that to underestimate Mao is to render ourselves a 
profound disservice. 


New York, N. Y. DOROTHY BORG 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF INDIA WITH SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. By N. V. Sovani. 
New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 141 pp. $2.00. 

A valuable reference work, this book includes tabular sta- 
tistics of trade between India and various other Asian coun- 
tries from 1911 into the years of World War II. It also 
deals with Indian emigration into Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya. 


KOREA: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in 
Western Languages (155 pp., $1.10) ;—in the Russian 
Language (84 pp., $0.65) ;—Jn Far Eastern Languages (167 
pp., $1.15). Washington, D. C.: Reference Department, 
Library of Congress, 1950. 

These bibliographies, obtainable from the Card Division of 
the Library of Congress, are arranged in sections dealing with 
description and travel, geography and natural history, politics 
and government, economic and social conditions, language 
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and literature, science and technology, periodicals, maps, and 
the like. 


KOREAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Documents Pertain- 
ing to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of the United States. 
Volume I: The Initial Period, 1883-1886, Edited, with an 
introduction, by George M. McCune and John A. Har- 
rison, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. 163 pp., paper. $2.50. 

The first of a projected three-volume series which will cover 
the period from 1883 to 1905, when Korea lost control of its 
foreign affairs. The documents consist mainly of diplomatic 
dispatches from the US legation in Seoul. 


A GRAMMAR OF FORMAL WRITTEN JAPANESE. By 
W. P. Lehmann and Lloyd Faust. Supplement: Kokuji, by 
R. P. Alexander. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Vol. V), 1951. 
184 pp. $3.00. 

Designed for the student who is already familiar with col- 
loquial Japanese. The use of the formal style for official docu- 
ments and communications is emphasized, rather than its 
use for scientific or artistic materials. 


THE U.S. MARINES AND AMPHIBIOUS WAR: Its 
Theory and Its Practice in the Pacific. By Jeter A. Isely 
and Philip A. Crowl. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. 636 pp. $7.50. 


The evolution of amphibious warfare as practiced by the 
US Marines, culminating in the modern technique of am- 
phibious assault against a heavily defended beach. The bulk 
of the book deals in detail with Marine activities in the 
Pacific war on such crucial battlegrounds as Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Palau, the Philippines, and Iwo Jima. 


THE TWO WORLDS. By S. N. Agarwal. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs, 1950. 173 pp. Rs. 6/8. 


The account of a round-the-world tour by Principal Agarwal, 
an Indian educator and interpreter of Gandhian thought, 
leading to his conclusion that Gandhism offers an effective 
meeting ground for the best qualities in capitalism and 
Communism. 
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